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PREFACE. 



The present volume consists of various pieces on a 
soraewhat wide range of subjects, but all of them hav- 
ing, as I believe, a common bearing. Some of them 
have never been published before, while others which 
have appeared have been largely re-written. The first 
part of the volume is taken up with two historical 
essays. The one on Anarcharsis Clootz is based mainly 
on the exhaustive "Life of Clootz," by Georges Avenel, 
a most remarkable contribution toward the inner his- 
tory of the French Revolution, which, so far as I am 
aware, has never before been noticed in this country. 
The second part contains a collection of papers all 
bearing more or less directly upon Socialism, while 
the third part is devoted to three philosophical papers. 
The inner steady break-up of the fabric of bour- 
geois civilisation becomes more noticeable year by 
year. The economic side of this collapse, as exemplified 
in the unceasing labour-struggle — the absorbing topic 
of interest in all circles — is already beginning to 
directly modify political conditions. The decisive 
question in all elections now is the labour question. If 
politics has to desert its old party aries, and give itself 
the semblance of a social or labour content, not less so 
has religion. The Christian churches, their old specula- 
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This was the first case in which the above procedure 
was adopted. The prisoners to be arraigned in the 
present trial were composed chiefly, though not en- 
tirely, of the party of the Commune, ie., of the 
Cordeliers Society, a few nondescript shades of Moder- 
atism being dexterously included. It was on the first 
of Germinal that the accused, nineteen by the tale, 
were brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Amongst them was the Dutch banker, De Kock, father 
of the novelist Paul de Kock, who besides having 
helped to found the propagandist journal Le BcUave^ 
had devoted an enormous fortune to the support of the 
armies and the cause of the Kevolution generally. It 
was at his house in the environs of Paris that Hubert, 
Anarcharsis, and other leaders of Sans-Culottism used 
frequently to meet for friendly discussion. Anar- 
charsis and some of the others still believed in the 
integrity of the jury, but Ronsin and Vincent saw that 
a terrorism had been set up which rendered all chance 
of escape hopeless. 

The accusations, vague enough, were supported 
by depositions of an equally ridiculous character. 
Every time anything was said which might tell 
in favour of the prisoners, or which might impli- 
cate other persons whom it was not convenient to 
prosecute, the witnesses were promptly cut short by 
the president, Dumas. Cloots, although included in 
the general indictment of having conspired to over- 
throw the Republic in the interests of Royalism and 
of the foreign powers, was but little referred to in- 
dividually in the course of the proceedings. The only 
fact that was seriously alleged against him was that 
he had some months before, out of good-nature, en- 
deavoured to procure the liberation of a woman who 
was in prison as a suspect The trial lasted in all 
three days, and thirty-six witnesses were heard. The 
last day the public galleries were crowded with 
Moderates of all shades, with Robespierreists and with 
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Jacobin partizans of the Committee, who howled down 
the accused the moment they attempted to say any- 
thing in their defence, and hailed every accusation with 
cries of "To the guillotine." Charged towards the 
close of the day's proceedings with having treacherously 
plotted with his theory of a "Universal Republic," 
Cloots replied : " Citizens, the Universal Republic is in 

the system of nature As for suspecting me to 

be the partizan of kings merely because I have de- 

. clared myself the enemy of them all, you dare not do 

■. it/' 

; On some dispute occurring between two of his com- 

I rades, when the victims were brought back to the 
prison, Anarcharsis conjured them in the name of 
i'ratemity in death, like himself, to sleep their last 
night on earth in the quiet of a good conscience. The 
following morning they were again brought up before 
the tribunal, but the proceedings on this occasion were 
little more than formal. At mid-day they were all 
declared guilty and sentenced to death without respite. 
Amidst the declarations of innocence which proceeded 
from some of the prisoners, the voice of Cloots was 
heard exclaiming — "I appeal from your sentence to 
the Human Race, but like Socrates I will drink the 
hemlock with pleasure." "The Republic is dead,'* 
said Hebert to Ronsin. "It is immortal," replied 
the general. 

Late the same afternoon the tumbrils were to 
be seen forcing their way through dense and 
disorderly crowds, egged on to every form of insult 
against the occupants by the partizans of Robes- 
pierre, to the Place de la Revolution. HAert 
was in the first cart bathed in tears. Cloots was on 
the last, calm and at times even smiling. The indecent 
jubilation of the Dantonists, headed by the young 
journalistic ruflSan, Camille Desmoulins, over the 
downfall of all that was purest and best in the 
revolutionary movement, was not of long duration. 
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Robespierre and the Committee men, in making an end 
of Sans-Culottism and the advanced section of Revolu- 
tionists, did not intend compromising themselves with 
the Parisian populace, by getting tarred with the ultra- 
Moderatism and highly-dangerous, because ill-concealed, 
intrigues of the Dantonist party. The latter, more- 
over, were becoming extremely inconvenient to the 
Government, especially to Robespierre, for while as 
friends they tended to compromise him with the i 
populace, as enemies they stood in the way of his 
ambition. They were destined soon to find out the 
nature of the man whom they had flattered, and who, 
until quite recently, had professed the warmest friend- 
ship for them. He suddenly rounded on them, and in 
less than a week all the chief leaders of the party, 
including Danton and his lieutenant, Camille, followed 
the Hdbertists to the national scaffold. Both sides 
alike prophesied that they should be avenged on Robes- 
pierre, a prediction which fulfilled itself four months 
later. Both parties were to Robespierre " unseason- 
able " (intempestatif) — the first, because by what he 
deemed their revolutionary excesses, they stood in 
the way of the diplomatic relations he was endeavour- 
ing to establish with the powers, and which he fondly 
hoped would make him the Washington of France ; 
and because their whole tendency, as exemplified in 
their drastic application of the law of maximumy was 
obnoxious to the merchants, shop-keepers, fore-stallers, 
market-riggers, army-contractors, and middle-classes 
generally, of whose cause Robespierre had latterly 
constituted himself the especial champion. The 
second, if for no other reason, because their im- 
portunate demands for what practically amounted to 
a general amnesty, and the total cessation of the 
Terror, did not, by any means, fit in with his 
plans for getting rid of his opponents. But the 
attempt of the "Incorruptible" to moderate the 
Revolution by throwing the heads of the leading 
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Revolutionists to the coalition was a conspicuous 
failure. In spite of the martyrdom of her rebellious 
son, Prussia did not detach herself from the alliance, 
and the war continued as before. With the middle- 
classes at home Robespierre was more successful. The 
merchants, shop-keepers, fore-stallers, and market- 
riggers, accepted him, not unwillingly, as their bul- 
wark against Sans-Culottism. He was., at all events 
for them, the lesser of two evils. As soon as the 
frontiers were clear, they tossed aside their wretched 
instrument, who at last reaped the just reward of his 
toadyism and villainy. Unfortunately, seen through 
the reaction which followed his fall, this blight and 
canker of the Revolution had the good fortune to 
acquire the halo of a doubly false reputation. On the 
< one hand he was abused by reactionary writers as the 
' embodiment of the very thing he attacked, Sans- 
. Culottism, simply because he had not dared to go to 
■ the full length of abolishing the 'maxmivmiy and 
'. because in his own personal interest he had system- 
* atically abused, for his own purposes, the system 
which the true Sans-Culottes had been only anxious 
^ to use against proven traitors during a period of crisis. 
On the other side he has been lauded by certain 
callow rhetoricians and popular political essayists as 
the incarnation of the " people's cause," because, for- 
sooth, he was followed by reactionists, who found it 
[ possible to go greater lengths than he in the work of 
" moderating " and " nationalising " the Revolution. 

William Morris once said to me that he regarded 
John Calvin as "quite the worst man that had 
ever lived.'' ^ I would pair with the name of 
John Calvin, in this distinction, that of Maximilien 
Robespierre. The old French province of Picardy 
assuredly deserves the merit of having produced, 
at an interval of two hundred years, two of 
the most exquisitely developed scoundrels the world 
has ever seen — Calvin in the 16th, Robespierre in the 
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the departed ones to the " islands of the blest," while 
numberless inscriptions expressly testify to the devout 
Pagan's "glorious hope of immortality." Thus we 
read, " Ye unhappy living, bewail this death ; but ye 
gods and goddesses, rejoice at your new fellow-citizen.*' 
" Now for the first thou livest thy hap[)y time, far 
from all earthly fortune ; in heaven on highest thou 
enjoyest nectar and ambrosia with the gods." An 
inscription to a little girl of eight years old runs ; " Ye 
adored souls of the pious, lead the innocent Magnilla 
through the Elysian plains to your abodes." On 
the grave of an infant is written ; " My heavenly and 
divine soul will not pass to the land of shades ; the *' 
universe and the stars will take me up; the earth 
has only received my body, the stone my name.** A 
son prays for his father ; " Ye gods of the underworld, 
open for my father the plains, where, rosy-bright, 
dawns an eternal day." ^ The notion of intercession 
with the gods by deceased persons for their friends 
below also appears on sundry inscriptions. Arnobius, 
a Christian writer of the fourth century, refers 
(Adversus Gentes, ii.) to the belief as general among 
contemporary Pagans that a happy futurity was the 
reward of a moral life. 

The older mysteries (Samothrakian, Eleusinian, the 
Bacchanalian, etc.), though still the same as ever out- 
wardly, were undoubtedly furnished with content 
changed in accordance with changed speculative con- 
ditions. We are here chiefly interested in the new 
mysteries, the object of initiation into which was 
avowedly the attainment of higher knowledge regard- 
ing the relations of the soul to the divinity, and 
its purification from material impulses, with a view 
to immortality. The first to notice in this connexion 
are the Hekate mysteries, which, although they 
existed previously, now obtained a special notoriety 
and popularity. There is little known respecting 

^ See Burkhard's **Der Kaiser Constaiitin und seine Zeit.'' 
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them, literature being wholly silent on the subject, 
and our only information coming from inscriptions. 
As is well-known, Hekate herself, the goddess of the 
underworld, was commonly confounded with Artemis 
(Diana), Proserpine, the Moon, etc. In the inscriptions 
of the later period this mystery appears as one 
of the important cults side by side with those of 
Mithras, and of the "Great Mother," of which we 
shall speak directly. At Hermannstadt in Hun- 
gary there is a has relief representing the various 
grades of initiation in tlie Hekate cultus. Diocletian 
is said to have erected a Hekate temple at Antioch, 
to which 365 steps led down, and it would appear 
that the initiation always took place underground. 
The cultus of Sabazios the Phrygian Bacchus, extended 
far and wide throughout the empire. The ordinary 
ritual of the Sabazios worship was of the usual orien- 
tal type — comprising chanting, the clashing of cymbals 
and the beating of drums, as the accompaniment of 
the wild Phrygian dance. Among the secret rites 
were comprised the donning of a stag's skin, sprink- 
ling with milk and other purifications, the whole 
terminating with the mystic and somewhat banal 
words, " I fled the evil and I found the good." In 
the third century new rites came to be added, such 
as the passing of a golden serpent through the 
clothes of the neophyte (ostensibly in memory of 
the loves of. Zeus and Demeter), who was then intro- 
duced into the sanctum when he was required to repeat 
the words, " I have eaten from the tambpurine, I have 
drunken from the cymbal, now I am initiated," and 
sundry other apparently meaningless formulas. The 
later Christian writers saw in the snake an evidence 
of the direct participation of the devil in the pro- 
ceedings. 

More direct evidence of the drift of the mysteries 
is afforded by those of the " mother of the gods," the 
mysterious divinity who was identified with the 
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^ See Burkhard's *'Der E^aiser Constantin und seine Zeit/' 
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"Syrian goddess," whose great temple was at Hier- 
apolis, and of whom Lucian has left so graphic a 
description ; and also with Kybele, Urania, Rhea, &c., 
being in fact sometimes styled the " goddess of many 
names." The new mysteries which were now im- 
posed on the older elements of the Phoenician or 
Phrygian cult centred in the ritual of the Taurobolia 
which was introduced in Rome from the East about 
the time of the Antonines, and consisted in the sacri- 
fice of a bull and sometimes of a ram (Kriobolia). The 
neophyte claimed on the completion of the ceremony 
to be " re-bom to all eternity " {in cetemum renatus). 
The initiations into these " mysteries " in Rome 
itself took place on the liill of the Vatican, the custo- 
mary hour for this celebration being midnight. A 
deep fosse was made in the ground, and covered with 
planks, which had been bored through, and formed 
a kind of sieve. The neophyte arrayed in symbolical 
clothing and ornaments was placed in the fosse. The 
sacrifices were made on the top, and the neophyte, 
as the blood of the victim flowed through the aper- 
tures, sought to bathe himself in it — to catch as much 
of it as possible on his face, hair, and dress. It was 
through this washing in the blood of the lamb or the 
bull that he acquired his regeneration. He became a 
tav/roholus. But the initiation was not completed by 
the ceremony alone. To be sure of his salvation he 
had to wear the blood-stained garments for a speci- 
fied time afterwards, and to expose himself to all the 
contumely which might befall him in consequence. 
The notion of purification by blood is constantly 
appearing in the Pagan "mysteries" of the empire. 
One of the initiated into the Taurobolia, a prefect of 
the city of Rome, and proconsul of Africa, seriously 
thanks the gods that his soul is now safe. 

The mysteries of Isis formed another of the chief 
refuges for the subject of the empire who was in 
distress respecting his soul's welfare. The immediate 
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object of the Isis mysteries was the representation of 
the mutilation of Osiris and the recovery of the lost 
fragments. This had become overlaid in the imperial 
age by a mass of mystical and esoteric lore, mainly 
dealing with the doctrine of personal immortality. 
The processions and representations, which formed 
part of the initiating ceremonies, are said to have 
liad as their object to symbolize death, and resurrec- 
tion by the grace of Isis. By this time Isis had, 
of course, become mixed up with Proserpine. Here,and 
other divinities. Respecting the mysterious signs and 
prodigies, vouchsafed to the neophyte during his initia- 
tion, the words of Lucius give some idea : " I passed 
through the gates of death, I trod the threshold of 
Proserpine, and after I had ridden through all 
elements I returned. At midnight I saw the sun in 
its fullest splendour. I approached the gods of the 
upper and the underworld and I adored them in their 
presence." We can only guess at the nature of the 
spectacle presented to the eyes of the initiated, and 
whether the sights and sounds that appealed to his 
awestruck senses were due to mechanical contrivance 
or hypnotic suggestion or what not, we have no means 
of determining.^ 

The Eleusinian rites, though exclusively local, were 
an important element in the religious life of the 
decaying world of antiquity. All who could afford, 
and who were possessed with the Zeitgeist, travelled 
to Greece to become initiated into these most ancient 
and famous of fill the mysteries of the Greek- speaking 
world. The Eleusinian ritual had in all probability 
attained its completed form at a much earlier period 
than the other mystical cults. In this, as presumably 
in the other " mysteries," of which we have less full 
accounts, the processes of initiation were long and 
exhausting, involving severe fasts, penances and re- 
ligious exercises. The Eleusinian aspirant began his 
noviciate in February, with the so-called lesser 

1 There is little doubt that hypnotism playnd a very large part in the temple 
" miracles " as in the temple cures. 
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mysteries at Athens. He was admitted a Mystes at 
Eleusis the following September, but he had to wait 
another twelvemonth before he could enter on the 
final stage of his initiation. Previous to doing so, a 
nine days* fast had to be very carefully observed, 
during which prescribed religious exercises were ful- 
filled. Then came the initiation in the temple itself, 
which consisted in an elaborate and gorgeous spectacle 
listened to in devout silence. At last the votary was 
allowed to see, handle, and taste, the sacramental 
objects and to pronounce the mysterious formula. 
A recent writer has observed that a modern Greek 
church on the eve of Easter Sunday may convey some 
idea of the scene. 

But more than all the "mysteries" hitherto de- 
scribed, those of Mithras attained the most wide-spread 
popularity, during the third and fourth centuries. The 
worship of the Persian Mithras, originally the God of 
daylight, (the Mitra of the Vedas), but subsequently 
under Zoroastrianism, the chief sun-god, was intro- 
duced into the Roman Empire by the Cilician pirates 
about B.C. 80. The secret cultus, however, did not 
receive full oflScial sanction till A.C. 100. From this 
time it became an increasingly powerful factor in the 
religious life of the Roman world till its final sup- 
pression, in the year 376, by Theodosius. 

The Mithraic rites seem to have varied little from 
their first introduction into the empire. Though all or 
most of the mysteries had many points in common 
with the noviciate of the Christians, in none of those 
hitherto referred to is the likeness so marked as in 
the Mithraic. "The principal rites of the worship of 
Mithras," says the late Mr. King ("The Gnostics and 
their Remains,"p. 122), " bore a very curious resem- 
blance to those subsequently established in the Catho- 
lic ChurcL . . . The Neophytes were admitted by 
the rite of Baptism; the initiated at their assemblies 
solemnly celebrated a species "^Eucharist ; whilst the 

\ 
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courage and endurance of the candidate for admission 
into the sect were tested by twelve consecutive trials 
called the 'tortures/ undergone within a cave con- 
structed for the purpose ; all wh'ch tortures had to be 
passed through before participation in the mysteries 
was granted to the aspirant/' Many of the con- 
temporary Gnostic sects undoubtedly drew much from 
Mithraism, which is also the ultimate source cf much 
of the cryptic lore of the secret and masonic societies 
of the middle ages and of modem times. As in the case 
of many other ancient cults, the follower of Mithras 
was indicated by a mystic mark or sign on the fore- 
head (c/., "the mark of the beast"). The Mithraic 
Eucharist was celebrated with water and bread in a 
manner precisely similar to the Christian. The bread 
used was a round cake, emblematic of the solar disc, and 
called Mizd^Si. name in which some scholars see the origin 
of the word missa, as designating the sacrifice of the 
mass, the cake of which is precisely similar in form. 

During the Mithraic probation of forty days, it is 
alleged, the aspirant lay naked for several nights on 
snow and was af terwar»ls scourged for the space of two 
days. In the museum at Innsbruck are to be seen cer- 
tain Mithraic tablets on which are pourtrayed the twelve 
tests of initiation. Large numbers of Mithraic inscrip- 
tions andamuletshavebeen preserved, many of which in- 
dicate the horrors of initiation; besides thelyingin snow 
and the scourging, there were terrors of all kinds (the 
original of modern masonic "apprentice" rites)(stretch- 
ings upon a Procrustean bed, coi tact with fire, fastings 
in the wilderness, &c., &c. Several distinct degrees 
of initiation are mentioned, which seem to have been 
arranged in series of triplets. After the primary 
initiation the first grade was that of warrior of 
Mithras, which was followed by the lion and the bull. 
They were the lower or earthly grades. The candidate 
then passed through the grades which belonged to 
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the region of -^ther, those of the mdture, the ostrich 
and the raven ' respectively. He then reached the 
sphere of pure fire, through the grades of Gryphon, 
Perses and the Sun. L sb of all complete union with 
the divine n ture was attained, through the grades of 
father ea^le, j other falcon and father ^fathers. Even 
he who had attained the lowest grade, that of warrior, 
was supposed to consider himself separate from the 
world. It is alleged by Tertullian that when offered 
a laurel crown, as for example, at some festivity, he 
was to repudiate it with the words, "My crown is 
Mithras." The rites of the Mithras-cultus were per- 
formed in a sacred cave on the side of a hill. Several 
of these caves have been discovered at various places, 
including the Roman military stations on the Pannonian 
and Rhsetian frontier. They vary in dimensions, many 
of them being quite small. The Mithraic ritual obvi- 
ously did not involve gorgeous dramatic representa- 
tions such as the Eleusmian and other ancient 
mysteries, being in fact probably altogether simple 
in character, though the great Mithras cave or 
temple on the Capitoline hill at Rome, which was 
destroyed in 378 by order of Theodosius, must have 
been of some pretensions, as was probably the case 
with others in the larger towns of the e iipire. There 
are few more numerous remains of the religi )us life 
of the last ages of antiquity than the dedicatory in- 
scriptions to Deo Solis Invictoe Mithroe. The u ua 
figure represents Mithras performing the mystic \ acri- 
fice at the shrine ; a young man in flowing rol es is 
seen kneeling on a bull, one hand seizing its head and 
the other plunging a sword into its neck. A dog, a 
snake, and a scorpion are drinking the blood which 
flows from the wound. A raven is seated on a rock 
beside Mithras. The sun (Phoebus), the moon (Luna), 
and seven stars, probably representing the seven 
Persic archangels, the sacred fires, &c., also figure in 
many Mithraic talismans. That Mithras soon absorbed 
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Apollo, Helios and all other solar deities goes without 
saying. But of the fusion of Mithras with other 
divinities we shall have more to say presently. The 
subject of Mithraic Symbolism is fairly exhausted in 
King's " Gnostics/' pp. 114-157. 

Rivalling the worship of Mithras in popularity and 
diffusion among the Pagan population of the Roman 
Empire was that of Serapis, the celebrated statue 
of whom was brought over from Sinope to Alexandria 
by order of Ptolemy Soter in the 3rd century B.C. 
The God of Pontus soon became identified as the 
god of the dead with the Egyptian Osiris (Osiris- 
Apis), and later of course with Jupiter and a crowd 
of other divinities. The great statue and temple in 
Alexandria constituted one of the wonders of the 
world. The Serapeura reared its collossal structure 
above every otlier building of the great city. A 
j&ight of a hundred steps raised the entrance above 
the ground. Within, the gigantic statue of the god, 
composed of all the precious metals plated together, 
towered up to the roof, and with its outstretched arms 
touched either side of the great central hall. The 
Serapeum contained numerous passages and special 
apartments, while underneath was the great library. 
If many Christian practices are to be found in 
Mithraicism, scarcely fewer are discoverable in Sera- 
peanism. The first we hear of the monastic life is in 
connexion with the worship of Serapis, the Alexandrian 
temple itself containing numerous cells for those who 
intended devotincj themselves to servin^r the God bv a 
life of abstinence. Later on, the Christians formed 
their ascetic establishments on the precise model of 
these. The temple was famous forits great *'f unctions," 
in which awe-inspiring "miracles" were displayed. 
The building must have been fitted up with numerous 
mechanical appliances for producing spectacular effects, 
including the celebrated brazen disc of the sun floating 
in mid-air. The sick were supposed to secure their 
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recovery by advice given in a dream sent by the God 
in the temple of Serapis, in the same way as they did 
in those of -^sculapius. Besides the Serapeum itself, 
the whole of Alexandria was full of shrines, pillars, 
and other monuments to the great God. 

The cultus of Serapis, more than any other of the 
contemporary religions, succeeded in inspiring a certain 
awe, if not actual acknowledgment, on the part of the 
Christians. In a remarkable letter of the Emperor 
Hadrian, preserved by the historian Vopiscus, it is 
stated that "those who worship Serapis are also 
Christians, even such as call themselves Bishops of 
Christ being devoted to Serapis. The patriarch him- 
self when he comes to Egypt is forced by some to 
worship Serapis, by others Christ. One God exists 
for all, and Him do Christians, Jews, and Gentiles 
worship." This is interesting, not merely as showing 
the loose and shifting character of the Christian religion 
even in the second century, but as illustrating the then 
orthodox attitude of men of culture on the subject of 
religion. It has been remarked, as bearing on the 
above quotation, that the conventional portrait of the 
founder of Christianity bears so strong a resemblance 
to the majestic head of the Serapis as to lead to the 
inference that it was borrowed from the latter. In 
any case, the relations between the Church and the 
worship of Serapis would seem "to have been excep- 
tional, since, as is well known, it was the last of the 
great Pagan cults to be overthrown, many of the 
Christians dreading that any violence to the sacred 
image would involve the destruction of heaven and 
earth. The fall of Serapis gave the coup de grace to 
Paganism in the cities. If the great Serapis could 
be thrown down and trampled under foot with im- 
punity, it was obvious that the old Gods were one 
and all impossible any longer as objects of worship. 
The spirit animating the ancient religion had to satisfy 
itself hcncefoith with images of the Vi>^in and saints, 
and with relic-worship, which, from this time (the 
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end of the 4th century), began to progress by leaps 
and bounds, the impulse given to it by the suppression 
of the Pagan rites being enormous. 

It would hardly be too much to say that Mithras 
and Serapis were the only Gods with which the 
educated Pagan seriously concerned himself from the 
middle of the third century onwards. The old Graeco- 
Boman divinities, the Gods of Olympus, and of the 
Pantheon, continued still in art and literature and in 
official ceremonies, but they failed to secure the real 
devotion of the average cultured inhabitant of the 
cities. Everything tended towards a Pantheism in 
which the sun, the source of life and light as personi- 
fied, was regarded as the highest visible expression of 
the divine, and with it Mithras and often Serapis were 
identified, the older official gods being in their turn 
identified with these. With this solar worship that of 
the moon, as Isis, the consort of the sun, was often 
united. For those of a more reflective turn, the visible 
sun was of course only the manifestation and symbol 
of the great spiritual power of the universe. Such 
probably represents, as nearly as possible, the state of 
mind of the average man of education, the citizen of 
Rome, Alexandria, Nicomedia, E])hesus, Antioch, dur- 
ing the third and fourth centuries. It is the view, 
moreover, expressly adopted by Julian in his essay on 
the "Sovereign Sun." The great part which solar wor- 
ship played in all the ancient religions of the East, 
which h^^d for long been the most popular worships 
throughout the Empire, naturally contributed to the 
spread of this Pan-Solism. That Baal, Amen-Ra, 
Mithras, Serapis, Dionysus, Apollo, Jupiter, were 
different forms in which the Sovereign deity, the 
Sun, embodied himself at different times and places as 
the object of worship among men, became the preva- 
lent notion. The attachment of the later Pagan Em- 
perors to solar worship is well known. Elagabalus 
sought to make the Syrian Baal-worship the supreme 
cultus of the empire. Aurelian was untiring in erect- 
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ing temples and altars to the Sun. Even Constantine, 
after his supposed conversion, was with good reason 
suspected throughout his life of secret attachment to 
Sun worship; all his coins being inscribed on the reverse 
with the figure of the sun and the words deo aolis 
invicto. That this was the case with other less dis- 
tinguished converts from Paganism there can be little 
doubt. But if the more important Deities were re- 
solved by the later Pagan into personifications of the 
Sun, the countless host of divinities — gods and god- 
desses — of the second, third, and fourth rank became 
increasingly regarded as mere daimonii, whom it was 
necessary to worship and propitiate as vice-gerents 
of the supreme power, and as possessing a legitimate 
place in the divine hierarchy, but not as heretofore 
ruling by their own right. The transition from this 
to angel and saint- worship was obviously easy. The 
writings of Proklos, the last great Pagan theologian, 
which formulate this view on the Pagan side, were 
adopted bodily by the pseudo-Dionysius and in the 
form of his treatise became the basis of the mediaeval 
catholic theology. 1 

The above leads us to the consideration of the two 
leading currents of doctrine — the one philosophic and 
the other quasi-philosophic — ^which went on pari passu 
with the rise and progress of the Neo-Paganism. The 
first-mentioned, the mystical reaction against the pre- 
vious s'tepticism, is directly traceable to the influence 
of oriental thought and of the mystical tendencies of 
the age re-acting on the older Greek philosophies, 
especially that of the Pythagoreans and of Plato. Of 
the Neo-Cynics, who professed no doctrine beyond that 
of the "simplification of life," otherwise expressed, 
Asceticism, it is only necessary to make mention, as 
showing the tendency of current thought on its prac- 
tical side. The doctrines which received their final 
form in the Neo-Platonic philosophy all turned upon 
the freeing of the soul from the imperfections of sense 

iSee Milman's "LaUn Christianity," voi. iii., pp. 245-6; also vol. vi., 2nd 
chapter; c.f. Heaor^au's " Philosophie Scholastique,'^ toL i.» p. 112, et seq. 
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and its union with the divinity. The soul in its 
mundane state is burdened with the ignorance and 
guilt of sensible matter. The aim of the philosopher 
is to free his soul from sense, and raise it as a purely 
intelligible essence to oneness with the supreme intelli- 
gence, or passionless " Being," or "Unity " whence all 
things flow. The pure intelligible piinciple is blurred 
and confounded by the essential nothingness and false- 
hood of sense. At first, the emancipation of intellect 
from sense was conceived as attainable by reason, but 
later on only by a mystical ecstasy or internal illumi- 
nation. Such was the theoretical basis of the move- 
ment in question. It was the philosophic formulation 
of the problems then occupying men's attention. 

The parallel and more avowedly theosophical move- 
ment — that of Gnosticism — was an amalgam of the 
oriental cults, chiefly those of Babylonia and Persia, 
with a dash of Platonism, various Judseo-Christian 
notions, especially that of an atoning Messiah, being 
incorporated. Here everything was personified — the 
freeing of the soul from the impurities and the bondage 
of sense and matter was to be accomplished by the 
possession of the gnosis or true knowledge which was 
revealed to the elect by the redeeming (Eon or Christ, 
who, issuing from the highest God, became incarnate 
for the purpose of restoring the human soul, immersed 
in matter, to its native purity. The manner of this 
incarnation was one of the points of distinction be- 
tween the various systems, as also the position and 
function of the series of beings or (Eons (apparently 
conceived as in a way existent in time and space) 
which formed the intermediate links between the 
lowest principle or world of matter, and the highest 
principle, "the unspeakable God." In the fourth 
century the system of Manes (circa 214-278), with 
its Zoroastrian doctrine of the perennial opposition 
of a good and evil principle, spread widely and ab- 
sorbed much of the older Gnosticism. We need not 
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enter in further detail into the various phases 
of neo-pythagorean or nco-platonic and gnostic 
thought, familiar as tbey are to everyone who has 
ever opened a church history or a history of philo- 
sophy. Those who failed to find the Pagan cults and 
mysteries, with their fragmentary doctrines, alone 
satisfying as a solution of the problems which dis- 
turbed them, thought they discovered a more com- 
plete and systematic theory of the universe as regards 
the dominant categories of sin and holiness, good and 
evil, " Jight and darkness," in Neoplatonism or Gnostic- 
ism as the case might be. The more thoughtful and 
cultivated man naturally chose the philosophical 
theory, the less cultivated and more supersti- 
tious, the semi-mythological one. Meanwhile the 
Christian Church gathered volume, and attained pre- 
cision in its doctrine from its trituration with these 
various sects, unconsciously assimilating some of their 
theories, consciously opposing itself to others, but 
always#:emaining distinct as an organization, till its 
elevation by Constantine to supremacy over the moral 
and intellectual life of the Roman world, from which 
time it was safe from serious disintegration. 

Yet another influence which was developing itself 
simultaneously with the development of Neo-Paganism, 
Neo-PIatonism and Gnosticism throughout the second, 
third, and fourth centuries was the enormous spread 
of magical practices and the concurrent rise of astro- 
logy as a distinct belief. It was not only a concern 
for the future life which animated the denizen of the 
Empire. This world also assumed a new and more 
mysterious aspect than heretofore. The orthodox 
official ceremonies and sacrifices were looked upon as 
flat and antiquated, and refuge was increasingly 
sought for in new and strange charms. Every diffi- 
culty was attempted to be got over, ^y^x^ wish to be 
fulfilled by means of amulets and incantations. Sor- 
cery, of course, had existed from the earliest times, and 
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laws had frequently been enacted against it, especially 
against injury to agricultural property (blighting of 
crops, &c.), by magical means ; but in early times, save 
for the traditional rites and functions of the community, 
which naturally all partook of a magical character, 
systcTnatic sorcery was an exceptional thing. Now, 
on the other hand, when the public exercises were 
held of small account, private magic became the 
order of the day. Astrology had also existed as 
the peculiar function of the Chaldeans from a 
very early period, but in the Graeco-Roman world, at 
least, it did not attain any great importance till the 
time of which we are treating. Now, astrologers, no 
less than magicians, were consulted by all, and were 
generally to be found permanently installed in the 
households of the wealthy. What was before merely 
a sporadic phenomenon of ancient social life now 
became a part of its daily round. 

The issue of every undertaking, unimportant no 
less than important, was sought to be ascertained by 
the stars. Disease was treated by charms ; ejiemies 
sought to be destroyed by incantations. Amulets 
were worn by all. The gems and talismans of this period 
are well-known to antiquaries. The enormous fame 
and following of such wonder-workers as ApoUonius 
of Tyana, Peregrinus and Alexander of Abnotichos in 
the first and second centuries, will give us some idea 
of what was going on on a smaller scale all over the 
empire — in every city and village — until the final fall 
of Paganism. The prevailing cults and philosophies 
had all of them their necromantic side, or their theory 
of magic. As a matter of course, Christianity ab- 
sorbed this tendency. The miracles of saints, the 
magical powers of relics, of the sign of the cross, the 
invocation of Christian sacred names, the repetition of 
paternosters and aves in course of time superseded the 
more obviously Pagan magic of the fourth century. 
The ease with which the ancient creed was suppressed, 
and the rapidity with which the Christian swelled 
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its ranks after its oflScial establishment, show not only 
the moribund character of the Pagan forms, but how 
the difference between the two had become merely a 
question of names and external rites. The epistle of 
the Emperor Julian exhorting the Pagan priesthood to 
set an example to their adherents of sobriety of life, 
&c., might easily have been the encyclical of a Christian 
metropolitan. The worship previouS)ly accorded to 
Isis was now given to the Virgin, the same black 
images, some of which exist to this day, doing duty in 
the new role. 

From this short sketch, which might be indefinitely 
expanded on various sides, it will be evident to any 
unprejudiced mind that Christianity ultimately became 
the most salient embodiment of a movement of which 
at first it was merely the symptom, and to the expres- 
sion of which it could originally lay no exclusive 
claim. The germs of this movement were already 
present before it. Other expressions of introspective 
individualism and mysticism developed independently 
and alongside of Christianity, and to this it was 
indebted for many of its doctrines and ceremonies. 
The religion and philosophy of the ancient world flick- 
ered out in a creed which they had themselves helped to 
build up. In the fourth century, as the late Mr. King 
well observes in a note to his translation of Gregory 
Nazianzen*s invective/ the state of the empire under 
Julian resembled that of England under Mary (and he 
might have added of other countries also during the 
latter half of the 16th century). " The new religion,'' he 
observes, " in each case was held by a small minority, 
but well-organised and extremely noisy ; the rest of 
the population, except in certain districts where local 
causes kept up zeal for the ancient religion, were 
entirely indiflierent to principles, but eager for the 
plunder of the temple lands and treasures, as of those 
of the abbeys and cathedrals. This state of things 

^ Bohn's Library. 
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clearly appears from Julian's complaints in the Miso- 
pagon." Thus economical causes combined with 
political and speculative, to ensure the success of the 
new creed. 

The exercise of the Pagan religion was unsuccess- 
fully attempted to be effaced by the edicts of various 
emperors throughout the fourth century. It was not 
until near the close of the century that Theodosius, 
by laws of ferocious severity, succeeded in suppressing 
the public manifestations of Paganism. It was then 
that whole populations were baptised en masse, chang- 
ing their nominal belief in a day, but of course retaining 
their old habits of thought. The indifference of the 
urban masses in matters of religion had become 
absolute. But, even then we cannot doubt that in 
the coimtry districts, out of the way of the imperial 
ministers and functionaries, the edicts were more often 
evaded than not. The very word, which came to 
denote the ancient religion — Paganism, or the belief 
of the rural ])opulations — itself indicates the tenacity 
with which the peasant clung to the " creed outworn." 

In looking back over a tract of time, which is long 

fast, it is difficult to keep one's sense of proportion. 
t is hard to realise the change, economical and 
speculative, which was gradually creeping over the 
Roman world from the Antonines to Theodosius. We 
know that within this long period social life must 
have undergone a transformation far-reaching and 
deep. Yet, viewed in our perspective, it seems com- 
paratively slight. Too many links are wanting in 
the chain, too many threads in the woof to give us 
a true idea of the process. Everything seems fore- 
shortened. The three centuries and a half which have 
elapsed since the last great epoch of organic trans- 
formation in society— that which saw the overthrow 
of the mediaeval civilisation, and which, like the pre- 
ceding one, took the form superficially of a revolution 
in religious belief and observance — has been fertile in 
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cowardice makes men run the risk, for the sake, 
as they believe, of warding off danger from 
their own skins, of becoming collectively guilty 
of such a hideous iniquity. It is one consmation 
that these punishments do not succeed in their 
object. The lash does not prevent garroting, nor 
the " long drop " murder, and would still less, if every 
right-minded man did his duty when on a jury, 
and refused to convict for any offence to which (let us 
say) capital punishment or the lash was attached. 

To sum up : Law we find as one of the first sym- 
toms of civilisation. In barbaric society when at its 
zenith there is little or no conflict of interests between 
individuals, inasmuch as the individual is merged in 
the social group. When, with civilisation, the indi- 
vidual gradually emerges from the group, conflicts of 
interest between individuals arise — -hence law, or the 
coercion of one individual on behalf of another by the 
centralised power or State, now becomes the re- 
presentative of private interesta The sentiment 
of honour now assuming the form of the conscious 
recognition of duty as opposed to self-irvterest grows 
up side by side with law, but as time goes on is 
sure to be more and more antithetical to law. 
The one is mechanism, the other life. The notion 
that forcible coercion from without — ^law — and spon- 
taneous action from within — honour and morality — are 
radically incompatible, constantly appears, a familiar 
illustration in literature being the antithesis of law 
and grace in the Pauline epistles, and in modem life 
the distinction between a legal debt and a debt of 
honour. Under the commercial system, the man of 
business seeks to combine as much sentiment with his 
system as will suit his purpose to help out the inevit- 
able deficiencies of law and no more. To drive a hard 
bargain with a needy man, to impose on ignorance, 
and, in short, to obtain as much for goods as possible, 
by fair means or foul, is not usually deemed dishon- 
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Durable on the part of the trader, though it may 
be thought " sharp ; " but for the needy man in his 
turn, in the teeth of law, to get the trader's goods for 
nothing — oh, that's naughty ! My contention, on the 
contrary, is that morality, honour, brotherly senti- 
ment, " do as you would be done by," etc., presupposes 
a reciprocal, personal, or social relation, that where 
the relation is purely commercial and en forcible by 
law no such moral obligation obtains. 

Again, law is only a masked form of brute force. 
In the same way that justice may be done by means of 
mere brute force of the robber-knight order, so it may 
be also by the brute force at the disposal of the tribu- 
nals, but injustice may likewise be effected by the same 
means. The important difference is that in the case 
of individual violence or injustice, society in its cor- 
porate capacity is not responsible, at least directly, 
whereas in that perpetrated in the name of law it is. 
Why should I be forced to participate as a member of 
society in the performance of an act which I regard 
as abominable infamy ? That any consideration of 
mere immediate utility should outweigh this only 
shows the utterly low moral standpoint of the man of 
civilisation. Yet that it does outweigh it we see every 
day in discussions on suVjjects of this kind. So long 
as a commercial system lasts tribunals will also 
obtain, which, under the sham of responsible justice, 
compels individuals to submit to their decisions, often 
in flagrant violation of justice. 

That in the case of criminal law, mutatis mutandis, 
similar remarks will apply indirectly, we have also 
pointed out Probably few would deny the necessity 
for an indefinite period of criminal law of some 
kind. All we can do is to mitigate the inevitable 
evil : 1, by reducing the number of indictable actions to 
the minimum ; 2, by hedging convictions round with 
every safeguard, as, for example, by assuming the 
prosecutor, in doubtful cases, to be a liar, until he has 
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a determinate order in things at all ? The commonest 
categories must then be inadmissible, and we have no 
alternative but the Humean position in its most ex- 
treme and impossible form. 

The obvious and oft-repeated truth — so obvious, that 
it only requires to be stiated to be seen by the most 
uninitiated — to wit, that the sum of the collocations of 
matter and motion, which we term Nature or the ex- 
ternal world, is simply a system of categorised sensa- 
tions, and that to gratuitously assume nonsensuous, 
uncategorised thincjs-in-themselves as existing some- 
where or other behind " phenomena," is a meaningless 
absurdity, of itself suffices to dispose of the theory of 
the cruder materialism. Every fool nowadays knows, 
or ought to know, that all physical facts or phenomena 
may be interpreted in terms of matter and motion, 
and so far every man with any pretension to culture is 
a materialist. But this leaves the metaphysical pro- 
blem precisely where it was before, matter and motion 
themselves being simply general terms for sensation 
differentiated and synthesised by thought, and appre- 
hended by the Ego. All that the above materialism 
really means, is that on the empirical plane — i.e., on 
the assumption of sense experience as already given 
in its concreteness — mind presupposes material con- 
ditions, or, otherwise put, this particular mind exist- 
inghereand now, is dependent on,and subsists by virtue 
of, a material structure, to wit an organic body, of which 
it may be said to be the function. The individual 
mind necessarily presupposes the whole conditions of 
experience as given. But the object of metaphysic 
is to inquire how they come to be given ; what is in- 
volved in this synthesis of which the individual mind 
isy and on which it feeds ? The result shows us that 
the " matter " and " mind " of the vulgar are neither 
of them ultimate, but alike owe their reality to their 
apprehension or apprehensibility, which, again, merely 
means that they are in the last sense the self-4etern[4n^- 
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tions or functions (objects) of an " I.** This alone con- 
stitutes the possibility of abstract thought — " matter " 
and " mind " having a common basi& Because of this, 
we recognise the "law'* reproduced in our minds as 
identical with the law imbedded in the " object." We 
perceive the object itself, indeed, simply, because at 
bottom "it is of such stuff" as we are made of, its 
nature being perceptibility or apprehensibility. It was 
Hegel himself, I think, who started the trvoi, "The 
real is rational, and the rational is real." But true 
though this is, it is sometimes used to give colour to 
the fallacy before alluded to, which Hegel, with certain 
qualifications, champions, that the real is all rational. 
A completely rational or logical world, a world resolv- 
able into pure thought-categories would at once cease 
to be a world, as a very little reflection will suffice to 
show. Reality we find is compounded of reason and 
non-reason, of logic and the alogical. Each by it- 
self is abstract, but both alike are modes of 1-ness, and 
involved therein, and in the Ego alone t!iey are concrete 
or real 

The theory of Panlogism in its strict sense is re- 
flected in the popular theistic notion that there is no 
such thing as chance in the world. If there were no 
such thing as chance there would be no such thing as 
law. Law and chance, necessity and contingence, re- 
presenting the logical and the alogical in the dynamic 
of Nature, are mutually complementary. The in- 
dividual or particular in Nature, as m/ihy is always 
irrational; it is the domain of chance. As given 
in reality, of course, every particular has a uni- 
versal or logical element, but the element of particu- 
larity in it is always warring with and confounding 
the logical element, the unreason resisting the reason 
(see " Handbook of the History of Philosophy," 2nd 
Edition, appendix). Time and space, as the forms of 
the sensible or particular, in other words, of feeling and 
of feltness, are the hunting-grounds of chance. The 



NOTE ON " NOW." 



What is now ? The negation of the past and of the 
future. It is the point at which time vanishes. Time 
is duration. But now, the present, has no duration. 
It, therefore, does not exist in time. Again it is im- 
possible to conceive time otherwise than as infinite, 
^,e,, weh cannot conceive a time before which is no 
time, yet it is evident that if now is in time, time 
cannot be infinite, since if an infinite time has pre- 
ceded now, now could never have been reached. Yet 
again, the time which succeeds now can never be 
infinite, since it has had a beginning in now. So far, 
therefore, as time with its one dimension of infinite 
length or duration is concerned, now is distinctly "out 
of it," for now has no length, no duration. What^ then, 
is Twwi Let us consider this now more narrowly. 
If we do, the first thing that strikes us is that now is 
the inseparable attribute of /. The actuality of / we 
may say is identical with nowness, I wm and n(y\JD 
are at bottom three words signifying one thing. All 
nowness is the form of I-ness, and all I-ness is the 
being of nowness. In itself now like I can never be 
seized. The now which is a definite thought — an 
object — is not the true now at all, but the conscious 
moment just left behind. In the same way the / 
which we think of when we say myself — which is 
object to us — is not the the true /, the / that is think- 
ing, but merely a pseudo-I, a synthesis of thoughts 
and feelings reflected in this / which are immediately 
or intuitively identified with that /, but which on 
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analysis are distiDguishable as such. This synthesis, 
moreover, in so far as its content is concerned, dis- 
closes itself not merely as distinguishable from the 
true outlooking, thinking 7, but as accruing to it only 
by accident Similarly the pseudo-Tiott; or past 
moment of consciousness, which is a definite thought 
and which is a part of, or, indeed, the foundation of 
time, is also identified intuitively with the true now 
winch it presupposes. This identification again has to 
yield to the results of philosophic reflection. The / 
that thinks is not the / that is thought of, and the 
jiow that is ])resent in consciousness and as a part of 
time is not the now that presents that present to 
consciousness. 

We see, therefore, that the presenting now, though 
it must necessarily involve the content of the pre- 
sented now, does so only implicitly. This first 
becomes explicit or actualised (as phenomenon) in 
the presented or pseudo-now which constitutes the 
minimum possibile of time and which hence may 
be regarded as the unit of time. Its content is 
nothing other than the thinking, outlooking / 
itself. Reality or experience is, therefore, the actual- 
ising or explicating of I-now, I-now in its true 
sense is impersonal, undifferentiated, potential It is 
always rushing into time-consciousness, but yet is 
never exhausted in time-consciousness — always re- 
maining behind as the infinite possibility or potenti- 
ality of consciousness. This potentiality is reflected 
in the plane of concrete experience or Reality it- 
self as the being or substantiality of things in con- 
tradistinction to their mere appearance or actuality. 
For this distinction is in the last resort traceable 
to that between the I-now, which thinks and pre- 
sents, and the thing thought considered per «e, that 
which is thought and presented in it. From one point 
of view, the thinking and presenting I-now may be 
regarded as the Tnaterial, and the thought and pre- 
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sented, as the fortrwl moment in the primal synthesis 
of reality, or concrete consciousness. Now is the 
eternal transition from the potential to the actual. 
But from another point of view, or rather more 
narrowly viewed, the now is always formal, and it is 
the / which constitutes its material content. This 
has already been indicated above. The filling of now 
is I-ness in the infinity of its determinations which 
we term sense. The categories or thought-forms 
which constitute the other factor in experience are, as 
Kant, with true philosophic instinct, saw, deducible 
from time, which is in its turn deducible from the 
timeless now^ termed by Kant, the "Synthetic unity 
of apperception." This is the form of sensibility from 
which rather than primarily from the Begriff or logical 
moment, as Hegel insisted, the universe of thought and 
things is reconstructable. 

Kant truly saw that the logical itself presupposes the 
presented now or unit of time, although his psycholo- 
gical prepossessions prevented him seeing that the con- 
tent of the logical, the thing-in-itself which the sense- 
phenomenon presupposed, was nothing other than the 
Ego or Subject to which alone the phrase "in-itself** 
can with any significance be applied. The in-itself- 
ness which Kant saw behind the sense-impression was 
of course merely the projected in-itselfness of the Ego, 
But the further and more serious result of this mistake 
was that Kant separated the " unity of apperception," 
the formal noio Srom the / of which it is the form, and 
after attempting to deduce the fundamental thought- 
categories from this "now," or so-called "synthetic 
unity," (an attempt of course in itself perfectly justified 
even if the execution was not very successful), fetched 
the material element from outside without attempting 
to incorporate it in his deduction. He thought to 
make an impossible separation between " Metaphysic " 
and " Theory of Knowledge." No metaphysic is . 
worth anything that is not based on a Theory of 
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Knowledge; but, on the other hand, no "Theory of 
Knowledge" is complete or accurate that does not 
embrace a metaphysia The one without the other is 
a barren abstraction. To get over this diflSculty 
Kant had to separate sensibility from thought proper. 
His system therefore fell asunder into a dualism. 
His successors from Fichte to Hegel seized upon the 
formal side of his doctrine and built thereupon the 
theory of the exclusive dominance of tbe concept or 
completed formal activity — thought. (See " Handbook 
of History of Philosophy," 2nd edition.) It is a case of 
abstraction. But another and hardly less important 
blunder of Kant was his making time to be exclusively 
a form of sensibility. That space is a mode of sensibility 
alone is obvious, but it is surely scarcely less obvious that 
time is more than this, being in addition the mode of the 
formative or active principle of conciousness, deducible 
from the "synthetic unity of apperception," or, as I have 
termed it, the true now. We get rid of Kant's diffi- 
culty when we recollect that actuality or thought is 
merely a function or rather the resultant of a function 
of the /, of that which thinks, that its mode is time 
deducible from the timeless now. It is the thought- 
form now that sunders or negates the /, that fixes it 
and thereby dualises it into / and not-I, which in the 
last resort is nothing more than possible and actual 
consciousness. The subject, or /, is always the possible, 
the not'/, its shadow, always the actual. 

Will, I take it, is the nisu^ of this transition, of the 
realising of the /, in the concrete or real world, or, in 
other words, on the time-plane. The transcendental 
act of self-realisation, the fixing of the / in nx)w is re- 
produced in the empirical sphere as will. Will is the 
tendency of the Ego to realise itself. But what shall we 
call will ? The best definition of will I can find is " the 
infinite imperfection of thought." Perfect thought 
casts out will. Will may be termed the dynamic of 
thought, thought the static of will Will by nature 
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exhausts itself in an act, in a " real " synthesis, which 
is its object. When once this is attained, will as such is 
abolished. Could we therefore assume A la Green and 
company, a completed actuality of thought — an actual 
thought-synthesis which has exhausted all possibility 
of thought — we should arrive at a will-less God in a 
timeless Now. Such a synthesis is of course absurd, as 
it excludes the conditions of a synthesis — it would be 
a form without matter, an actual without content. 
But if we grant it, such is its nature. For now as 
such, always represents completeness. Will in its 
transcendental source as the becoming the fixation of 
the /, as consciousness, is necessarily abolished in the 
completed moment of the fixation or arrestment, i,e., 
in the Now. Hence the Now is the negation of Will. 
We see this illustrated (I may observe in conclusion) in 
the empirical sphere, in the distinction made between 
Nature, the fixed order of realised consciousness, 
the synthesis of all nows, and Freedom, or the lawless 
element of will which seems to be the power of origin- 
ating events in time without reference to natural 
causation. 



THE END. 
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